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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


TITLE: Educating our Fighter Squadron Coaaanders to Face 

Death in their Squadrons 

AUTHOR: Coy D. Fink, Lieutenant Colonel, USAF 

>The oase is presented that fighter squadron coaaanders 
frequently experience death in their squadrons with little 
experience or guidance concerning how to face the situation. 
A plan to educate the coaaander is outlined that includes fa¬ 
miliarization with classical, psychological responses to 
death and also learning of the responsibilities expected of 
the coaaander. The eaphasis is on eduoation to reaove the 
unknowns. Techniques are discussed on how to share this in¬ 
format ion with squadron aeabers to keep the effort focused 
and ultiaately use the experience to build a stronger organi¬ 
zation. The coaaander aust lead. {£( 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

On* of ovory two of you that becoae coiaandtra of fightor 
squadrons will axparisnos a aajor aircraft aecidant in your squad¬ 
ron during your two-year tour of ooaaand. (16:--) Tha aajorlty of 
thase accidants will rasult in tha daath of one or aore of your 
squadron aembars. (16:--) Leading your squadron through this 
period aay be tha aost daaanding and aost important challenge you 
will face in your earner, yet thara is vary little foraal guidance 
or advic* on how to fao* this challenge. 

Education is tha key to successful leadership! education that 
replaces unknowns wit), knowns. Perry Saith described a aajor as¬ 
pect of crisis leadership as keeping things staple by asking your 
people to do only those things they are trained to do, and not 
asking thea to do new things with whloh they are unfaailiar. 
(14:55) Knowing what to expect relieves apprehension and sets 
the stag* to better face any crisis. Death is no exception. 

Your first educational step is to learn the classical, 
psychological reactions to sudden and unexpected death. Having 
even a layaan's understanding of the stages of shook, denial, an¬ 
ger, guilt, depression and acceptance will provide insight to un¬ 
derstand otherwise unknown reactions. Your knowledge of these 
classical reactions, coabined with knowledge of your people, can 
provide a sound background for facing this aost difficult situa¬ 
tion. 
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Your second educational step is to becoae faailiar with your 
responsibilities. Know exaotly what is required by regulations 
and procedures so that you can prepare and plan. This preparation 
will aid treaendously in perforaing such tasks as notifying the 
next of kin, coordinating with personal affairs, aortuary affairs, 
and the chaplain, and selecting people to serve as Suaaary Court 
and Escort Officers. There is no substitute for knowing both what 
to expect and what is expected. 

Once you coaplete this educational process, you should share 
pertinent inforaation with squadron aeabers. This before-the-fact 
inforaation will help your people ward off fear and doubt. Araed 
with knowledge of what to expeot and what is expected, you can 
better plan for and lead your squadron through the challenge of 
faolng death. Acceptance will be easier and the squadron will 
evolve stronger froa the experience. 
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CHAPTER I I 


HUMAN REACTIONS WHEN FACING DEATH 

Education ia a kay factor in anything we do. If we know what 
to axpact, aooaptanca will coaa auch aasiar. Facing death ia no 
exception. Psyohologiat Eliaabath Kubler-Ross haa dona axtanaiva 
work to help the layman underatand what to axpact and accapt when 
facing death. (7:-, 8:-, 9:-, 10:-) Har inaighta into the classl- 
cal atagas of denial, anger, guilt, dapraaaion and acceptance in 
the grieving procaaa provide inforaation to make a aoat difficult 
aituation aaaiar. 

Shock 

Adjuating to the death of a fallow aviator la always painful. 
The prooaaa ia eapaoially difficult whan the loss occurs suddenly 
and without warning, as in an aircraft accident. The coaaon re¬ 
sponse to sudden and unexpected loss is shock or psychic numbing, 
a natural process that both protects us from the overwhelming ef¬ 
fect of loss and enables us to experience intolerable events in 
small steps. It is nature’s way of Insulating and cushioning the 
blow. (5:4) 

Shock is usually physical. It is common to experience odd 
physical sensations such as a spaced-out feeling, a knot in the 
stomach, and no appetite. (5:4) Difficulties of concentration 
and sudden lapses in continuity of thoughts are common, as well as 
feelings of emptiness and associated frequent sighing. Preoccupa¬ 
tion with thoughts of the accident and of the lost aviator are 
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Ths results of shock or numbing may be quite varied and can 
continue for weeks or aonths after an unexpected loss. But the 
shock, the numbness, will not prevent a person froa doing what 
aust be done. Mothers who aust cope with the needs of a young 
child will aanage soaehow to aeet those needs. Whatever the 
situation, the bereaved will retain the capacity to be rational. 
The numbness will soon wear away, and real grieving will begin. 

(5 s 4) 

Denial 

Shock is the first reaction to death. When the nuabness be¬ 
gins to disappear, the usual response is "no--it cannot be true," 
a response that begins the denial phase of grieving. Denial is 
usually a temporary defense and will soon be replaced by partial 
aooeptance. (7x40) In denial you comprehend intellectually what 
has happened, but on a deeper level, all your habits and memories 
deny death. 

Denial is a failure to accept, and the depth of denial de¬ 
pends on how much you need the deceased to be alive. (5x5) Usu¬ 
ally, denial is strongest in the surviving spouse. A common form 
of denial is leaving the deceased’s room unchanged i.e., flight 
suits and boots in the closet and other flying memorabilia in 
place. Military documents such as aeronautical orders and officer 
commissions are commonly left in place. Denial is also, commonly, 
transferred to children as reluctance or refusal to admit the 
parent's death. Squadron members may deny acceptance in lesser 
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forms such as reluctance to remove the dead pilot's name from 
rosters, schedules, and flying equipment. 

There is no schedule to rid one of denial and some forms 
may remain for months or years. Keeping a few treasures in view 
indefinitely as an affirmation of love should not be confused with 
denial. Examples include prominent display of a U.S. flag, pic¬ 
tures, memorials, and/or plaques. 

In time, one will be able to face reality and accept death. 
This does not mean, however, that a part of you will not always 
grieve. That is natural. 

tH&SLL 

Uhen the stage of denial cannot be maintained any longer, it 
is replaced by a feeling of anger, rage, envy, and 
resentment-- N why me?" (7:50) Anger is a normal response and may 
surface in varying degrees depending on personalities and circum¬ 
stances. Anyone or anything may be the subject of the anger. 

It is fairly common for a widow or parent to focus blame on 
the Air Force after death from an aircraft accident. It is also 
common for a widow to be angry at her husband for "deserting" her, 
and if he neglected his health, the anger may be greater. (5:9) 
Even God gets a lot of blame with questions like "How could God 
let this happen?" Fellow aviators are often targets, not to ex¬ 
clude even you, the squadron commander. 

It is important to understand that anger is a natural reac¬ 
tion and needs to be expressed. Whether it be by screaming, 
physical activity, or through talking, is unimportant. The 
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important thing Is for it to b« vented. Otherwise, it will build 
up, cause stress, and eventually surface in one way or another, 
often affecting job performance and other relationships. (5:9) 
Like other phases, anger may come and go. Professional help from 
the mental health clinic should be considered in the case of pro¬ 
longed or destructive actions from rage. The chaplain may also 
provide help. 

Gut 11 

Few survivors escape without some feeling of guilt. In the 
case of a sudden and accidental death, this guilt commonly sur¬ 
faces through the torture of all kinds of "if only’s". (5il0> If 
only we had not had that argument last evening. If only I had 
gotten up and had breakfast with him. If only I had not insisted 
that we do so-and-so. If only I had done some of those things I 
promised to do. If only I had covered that in the flight brief¬ 
ing. If only I had supervised closer. 

Whatever the situation, we must realize that feelings of re¬ 
gret and guilt are normal, and we must meet them and dispose of 
them. If the day we would like to change could be undone, there 
would only be other situations equally as devastating. We must 
accept our fallibility. Professional counseling from a olergyman 
may help is this stage of grieving. 

Depression 

When the numbness wears off and rage has been exhausted, the 
survivor comes face-to-face with the seemingly hopeless reality of 
putting his or her life back together. The hopeless feeling that 
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pervades is depression. (5:11) 

As if the loss of a husband is not enough, the military 
spouse must face multiple life changes. (6:576) She may be forced 
to pull up stakes and move without warning and without sponsor¬ 
ship on the other end. In addition, there may be ohanges in fi¬ 
nancial status, a change in schools for children, a change in so¬ 
cial activities, and perhaps a change in line of work. In short, 
the families that lose a member in these conditions are exposed to 
an actuality that mandates a total change in their lives. The 
lethargy and despair that result are quite normal depression. It 
is a chore to Just get out of bed and simple conversation can be 
exhausting. 

Most people recover slowly but surely. A good friend can be 
invaluable by "just being there" to listen and comfort as the be¬ 
reaved rambles and repeats concerning the loss. A friend can also 
aid in getting the spouse Involved in activities that provide di¬ 
versions for the body and mind. It is a long process in which the 
down times will surface over and over. They will, however, become 
shorter and less frequent. It may take years but healing will 
come. (5:11) 

Acceptance 

Acceptance is the final stage of facing death and may be very 
slow in coming. The initial stages of shock and denial pass 
fairly quickly while the stages of anger and guilt may linger. 
The stage of depression may last, at times, well past acceptance. 
Acceptance is not necessarily a happy state. It is just a facing 
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of reality and a signal that life must go on and it is tiae to 
"get on with it.” It is a necessary and positive step in the 
whole process of facing death. 

The personal iapact froa a serious loss is one that has 
rarely been translated into the day-to-day experiences an indi¬ 
vidual, or a faaily, aight expect to encounter following such a 
loss. Because of the lack of faailiarity regarding what to ex¬ 
pect, our responses may be unnecessarily alaraing to us. Many 
persons enduring loss and the process of grieving feel extra con¬ 
cern that their responses aay be "not noraal” and additional, un¬ 
necessary anxiety aay result. The fact resains that there are no 
rigid timetables to direct the process, no specific order to what 
may be experienced, and no coaprehenslve list of possible reac¬ 
tions. 

A first positive step In successfully accepting a sudden, un¬ 
expected loss is to be familiar with the classical stages of 
grieving discussed. A second step is to recognize that all people 
involved will have to experience the stages to some degree. This 
includes a 1 I members of a flying squadron and not just the family 
or families directly Involved. The final step is to recognize the 
variance in grieving, allow each to grieve in their own way, and 
keep the group moving toward the future. The squadron commander 
is a vital player in all the steps that a flying unit must take to 
successfully accept death. 
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CHAPTER I I I 


SQUADRON COMMANDER RESPONSIBILITIES 
You, the squadron coaaandar, art tha ksy person when a death 
occurs in your squadron. There Is plenty of qualified and willing 
help; however, you aust orchestrate efforts of squadron aeabers, 
ailitary agencies, and civilian personnel alike to ensure an or¬ 
derly and dignified solution to a difficult circumstance. Your 
responsibilities range from representing the wing commander, to 
interfacing with the surviving faaily, to scheduling funerals and 
aeaorial services, to seeing to the well being of your own faaily, 
and importantly, to keeping your squadron functioning and focused 
forward. The tasks are varied and require skills that you can 
only develop through study and preparation. 

Notification o f Next of Kin <NOK> 

Notification of the next of kin may be the most difficult 
task associated with an accidental death, and the responsibility 
usually belongs to the squadron commander. 

The command post becomes the action center for aircraft ac¬ 
cidents. Details are gathered and the notification team assembles. 
The team usually consists of the squadron commander, chaplain, 
flight surgeon, and a female member. The female member should be 
an acquaintance of the surviving spouse and represent a stable and 
usually senior faction. Candidates are your wife or wives of the 
operations officer or flight commander. You will have an 
important input in selecting the female member. 
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Timing is critical in notifying tha NOK. (t is important 
that thm notification bm from officials of thm Air Pores rathsr 
than from acquaintances or the media. The death notification it¬ 
self can be aocomplished only after verification of the death has 
been made. (3ti5> This can be a painstaking and time consuming 
process because it usually involves transportation of personnel to 
the crash site for identification of the remains. If the verifi¬ 
cation process is lengthy and notification of the NOK from outside 
sources is a risk, then an initial crash notification to the NOK 
is required immediately. This requires a follow-up death notifi¬ 
cation upon verification. One trip is desired) however, circum¬ 
stances often dictate two. 

Once the team arrives at the NOK residence, the notification 
should be straightforward, honest and compassionate. The tendenoy 
is to want to help, however, you should refrain from answering 
questions relating to the death, recovery of remains, benefits, 
etc. All these questions will be answered later by representa¬ 
tives from personal affairs and mortuary affairs. The notification 
team should be prepared for almost any kind of response and expect 
crying, screaming, and possibly even calm acceptance. 

How can you help? Family and relatives must be given time 
to experience the initial stages of shock and denial. In the 
few hours immediately after notification, you cannot do much for 
the family except remain available and help with the mechanical 
things that must be done <food, telephone calls, follow-on notifi¬ 
cations, etc.). Being a sensitive and good listener, and being 
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soaeone who can think clearly and uneaotionally, will add a degree 
of calanees and etability to the situation. 

Telling soaeone that he/she has lost a loved one is a treaen- 
dously difficult and gut-wrenching task. Yet, it aust be done, 
and it is the squadron coaaander's responsibility. Know how you 
personally react to death. Are you able to think clearly? Have 
you thought about the feaale teaa aeaber? Expect the classical 
reaction of shock. Have a plan to help the bereaved (food, chil¬ 
dren, etc.). A little preparation and thought beforehand can aake 
the task easier and less painful for all oonoerned. 

Educating the Squadron 

Squadron personnel aust be kept informed. Word travels fast 
and unofficial word has a way of soaetiaes travelling faster than 
the official word. You cannot keep a crash a secret. The wives 
of the squadron phone each other to see if anyone has "heard 
anything yet." After a crash, every wife whose husband is 
unaccounted for is a potential widow until she hears differently. 
(6:596) These anxious aoaents are an ongoing part of their lives, 
and obviously peaks when a crash occurs. The sooner that people 
can be told, the better. 

Tlae aust be allowed for grieving. Everyone is aware of the 
pain suffered by the faaily with the death, but what about the 
rest of the squadron? The fact is that every faaily in the squad¬ 
ron will have to suffer through a grieving process of their own to 
accept the loss, and the processes eay differ draaatlcally. Soae 
will be quiet while others will be angry and outspoken. Soae 
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will seek companionship whila others remain alone. Eaoh indi¬ 
vidual will have to face facts in whatever way is most comfortable 
for him or her. It is very important that you understand and en¬ 
courage grieving for it is part of the healing process. One way is 
to hold a squadron meeting and share your past experiences in 
similar situations. Don*t be afraid to let your hurt and compas¬ 
sion show. Of particular concern are those folks who have not 
previously experienced death, and this can be up to half the 
squadron. The commander can provide Invaluable leadership and 
consolation for these people just by showing ooncern and sharing 
experiences. 

The key is to educate your squadron to the specifics of the 
accident and aggressively begin the healing process. 

<?fla£dln».Ufln. Hlth CMvalto Afftln 

The Casualty Affairs Officer <CAO> is the Air Force profes¬ 
sional in handling casualties--it is a job that he/she does well. 
(18:-) This individual is the expert on what the Air Force can 
and cannot do, what procedures to follow, and how to follow thee. 
He is the source of invaluable information on benefits, financial 
support, legal questions, memorial and /or funeral services, and 
more. You should work very closely with the Casualty Affairs Of¬ 
ficer because he is the expert. 

The widow will naturally be more comfortable with you than 
with the Casualty Affairs Officer because she knows you. As a re¬ 
sult of the familiarity, she will ask you many questions pertain¬ 
ing to the casualty affairs area of respons1biIity. The closer 
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the relationship between you and the CAO, the easier it will be to 
provide answers. A word of caution, you aust insure that you not 
provide answers that are Inconsistent with Air Force policies. 
Soaetiaes these opportunities arise just because the answers are 
"easier" to accept and appear to "help” or appease the widow. A 
good exaaple is fly-by’s. The widow aay request a fly-by at both 
the aeaorial service and the burial. An easy answer is yes; how¬ 
ever, only one is allowed. There are legal raaifications. 

Coordination with the Chaplain 

The chaplain is a professional, trained in dealing with 
grief. Ha/she is an integral part of facing death in a flying 
squadron and you should rely on these talents. 

The ohaplain has a realistic sense of what is happening as 
grieving persons experience different stages of the grieving pro- 
oesa, and he/she has the skills to effectively help in grief 
situations. Providing spiritual confort is eost ieportant because 
grieving people have a heightened sense of religious awareness, 
need, and response. (3;34> The chaplain has situational sensi¬ 
tivity and knows his/her liaitatlons. He knows when he can be ef¬ 
fective, knows when to be present, and knows when to be absent. 
This knowledge, Insight, and training sake the chaplain a sost 
valuable asset and a person on which a wise squadron cossandtr 
will depend. You cannot afford to ignore this professional. 

The chaplain arranges funeral and aeaorial services. He 
works closely with the widow in order to acknowledge and incorpo¬ 
rate her desires into cereaonies. He coordinates with civilian 
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clergy when desired or required. The ehaptsin is also very help¬ 
ful to other aeabers of the squadron needing his professional 
help. The chaplain can be a treeendous aid to the squadron com¬ 
mander in this diffioult ties. If the chaplain were an Integral 
part of the squadron previously (frequent squadron visits, in¬ 
cluded in social events, active during teaporary duty assign- 
aents), his effectiveness is even greater. 

Appointing a Summary Court Officer (SCO) 

The duty of a Suaaary Court Officer is to dispose of the per¬ 
sonal property of a deceased Air Force Officer. (19t-> Since this 
aay be one of the aost sensitive duties an Air Force officer aay 
ever be asked to perfora, a squadron coaaander should select this 
person very carefully. 

During the process of gathering and disposing of the 
deceased's personal property, the Suaaary Court Officer will need 
to be discreet, disciplined, and coapassionate. Discretion will 
be required due to the personal nature of the Job. There will be 
aany aspects of the job that just should not be discussed, while 
other aspects should have very llalted distribution. For exaaple, 
should the deceased's personal property Include articles (pic¬ 
tures, letters, etc.) that would be sabarrassing for the widow, 
they should be reaoved. Discipline will be necessary to produce 
the proper legal docuaentation, and to work with unfamiliar agen¬ 
cies on base, particularly the staff judge advocate. Coapassion 
aay be the aost deaanding requirement for the SCO because he aay 
be a close acquaintance of the widow and other faaily members. 
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Sob* familiarity with what to expect from th* grieving process 
will help treaendously. Delivering personal property to a surviv¬ 
ing family member is not easy because it is a direct reminder of 
th* loss and may trigger another reaction of defense mechanisms 
such as crying, anger, and denial. it is an unpleasant task that 
must be done. 

You, as the squadron commander, should consider all of these 
traits when selecting an officer. The person should be mature, 
organized, and understand the tasking implicitly. One additional 
consideration is family stability. Th* nature of the task will 
temporarily and naturally affect his home life, albeit tempo¬ 
rarily, so it is Imperative that he begin with a stable family. 
If the family is having a difficult time coping with the death, 
th* additional strain from being an SCO may create more problems 
than benefits. Failing this criteria could be disastrous. Ap¬ 
pointing a Summary Court Officer must be a carefully thought-out 
process. 

Appointing an Escort Officer (EO) 

The primary duty of an Escort Officer is to accompany the re¬ 
mains of a deceased military member to final destination. (20t-> 
This, too, may be one of the most sensitive duties an Air Force 
officer may ever be called on to perform. It is another selection 
requiring your most careful attention. 

Requisites for escort duty Include tact, sympathetic under¬ 
standing and common sense. The escort represents the United 
States Air Force and must maintain sobriety and present an im- 
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maculate personal appearance. He or she will be under close scru¬ 
tiny and aust bring no discredit or enbarrassment to the Air 
Force. These criteria make EO duty difficult in a benign environ¬ 
ment. There are, however, additional challenges. 

Air Force Regulation 143-1 <20t-> allows a special escort to 
be requested by the next of kin. In most cases, this is an of¬ 
ficer that is a good friend of the deceased and his family. Famil¬ 
iarity with the NOK places more pressure on the Escort Officer be¬ 
cause he is closer to the grief. Because of the closeness, he 
will probably spend more time with the family, and most likely 
attend most of the ceremonies. The additional time spent in the 
grieving environment results in greater stress on the individual 
and makes him more vulnerable to the pitfalls of the situation. 
The escort aust understand his task and remain the ultimate role 
model. It is tremendously difficult duty. 

You aust be aware of the demands placed on the Escort Officer 
and select a stable, mature individual on whoa you and the Air 
Force can depend. Family stability is even more important in this 
selection than in the case of the Summary Court Officer. First, 
the escort's wife will be affected not only by his selection, but 
because she knows, and in all probability is very close to the 
mishap family. Second, the situation will be exacerbated because 
the husband will normally be out of town for the funeral. You 
aust be careful in this selection and be explicit in defining 
duties. You must emphasize the vulnerabilities associated with 
grief to Include possible romantic involvement with the widow. 
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A vise choice is expected end gets no thanks. A poor choice 
could be very detriaental both individually and to the entire 
squadron. 

Liaison with the Next of K in <NOK) 

The squadron commander should be the priaary liaison between 
the Air Force and the next of kin and faaily. You are the logical 
link because you know the faaily and know what needs to be done. 
Other agencies froa the base will, of course, be involved directly 
with the NOK; the chaplain will be active and organize funeral 
services, the Casualty Affairs Officer will explain benefits, the 
Mortuary Affairs Officer will arrange funeral services, and the 
Wing Coaaander will be involved rendering whatever assistance he 
can. The informal and natural link, however, remains you, the 
squadron commander. 

Previous association through squadron social functions nor¬ 
mally provides a comfortable basis for the NOK to communicate 
easily with the commander. She will normally be more comfortable 
asking you questions concerning benefits, memorial services, etc., 
than asking other representatives of the base. You become the 
formal focal point for official actions. Unofficially, but 
equally important, the commander, his wife, and other squadron 
members must assume responsibility for arranging schedules and 
providing food and accommodations for the NOK and faaily. The 
squadron commander should not hesitate to go beyond his squadron 
for assistance--there are many that would gladly help. You will 
spend a lot of time in liaison with the NOK in the few days fol- 
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lowing death. 

A benefit from this liaison gives the commander an opportu¬ 
nity to oontrol and coordinate events and keep actions headed in a 
logical direction and focused on the future. There are those who 
would unknowingly divert focus from the logical goal in an attempt 
to help. For example, "do-gooders" may suggest/offer additional, 
Informal functions in an attempt to aid the widow without real¬ 
izing the efforts to be detrimental. The functions may only pro¬ 
long grief while providing few or no benefits. An involved com¬ 
mander will limit such efforts. 

Keeping the Squadron Going Forward 

The performance and readiness of the flying squadron is the 
primary job of the commander, even in the face of death from an 
accident. Although you are required to spend much time carrying 
out actions associated with the death, you must keep the squadron 
focused on the future. Complete the required actions for the fu¬ 
neral as quickly as possible and return to business as normal. 
The best way to achieve this objective is through the education of 
your squadron members. 

Squadron members must be kept up-to-date with specifics of 
the accident and the memorial ceremonies. They should be told 
exactly what is going on and what is expected from them to Include 
what will happen at the ceremonies and who is expected to attend. 
The families should be allowed sufficient time to grieve--each in 
its own way. Do not attempt to keep anything from squadron mem¬ 
bers. 
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Although you are obligated to dedicate much of your attention 
to the accident, you must remember the mission and look to the fu¬ 
ture. Post flying schedules and return as soon as possible to a 
normal rschedule--hopef ul ly you never ohanged. Emphasize the 
mission--to fly! This emphasis will lessen the pain and focus on 
the future. You must be very careful in balancing emphasis be¬ 
tween death and business as usual. You must avoid a perception of 
coldness and lack of compassion in handling the death, and at the 
same time, you must insure readiness is maintained. It is a chal¬ 
lenging tight rope to walk. 

Your responsibilities as a flying squadron commander when an 
accident occurs in your squadron are immense and require consider¬ 
able skill and knowledge. You become an orchestrator of a 
many-faceted effort that may be the most difficult and most impor¬ 
tant task of your Air Force career. Yet, there is little or no 
formal training to prepare you for this most diffioult task. The 
preparation so vital to success must be se1f-initiated and 
seIf-taught. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONCLUS!ONS 

On* of every two offioors that baooaa commanders of fighter 
aquadrona will faca a aajor aircraft acoidant during hia coaaand. 
Tha Majority of thaa* acoidanta will inoluda daath. Tha taak of 
loading tha aquadron through thia period aay wall b* tha lost dif¬ 
ficult and most important challenge of a commander’s career. Un¬ 
fortunately, there is very little guidance available to assist one 
through thia difficult time. 

Daath ia an aaotlonal and aoabar topic that moat would choose 
to Ignore. It scares us to even think about daath. Host of that 
fear comes from the unknown-~not knowing what to do, not knowing 
what to expect. A aquadron commander's beat strategy for facing 
daath ia to remove the unknown by educating himself and his 
squadron members. 

Tha first step is to know the classical stages of reaction in 
the grieving process. Familiarity with these reactions will 
school us in what to expect in reaction to death. The second step 
is to learn the specific responsibilities expected and know the 
expected sequence of events. Familiarity with these tasks and 
schedules will allow the commander to think through his decisions 
and develop a plan. Most of the elements of surprise can be 
eliminated and the major players can be selected through a ratio¬ 
nal and well thought out strategy. These commander’s actions will 
add stability and order. Just educating the commander is not 
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•nough. The entire subject of accidental death should be shared 
with eeabers of the squadron and their faailies. The optiaua, of 
course, would be to coaplete this educational process prior to 
facing a difficult situation. 

If the coaaander can educate hiaself and his squadron aeabers 
to reaove the unknown associated with faoing death, they will be 
able to walk through it auch easier. Learning what to expect is 
not that difficult a task, but requires a little effort, imagina¬ 
tion, and planning. The rewards will be well worth the effort, 
for if the squadron aust face death, they will eaerge stronger be¬ 
cause they were prepared. If no-one dies, the effort is not 
wasted. Death, eventually, will touch all of us. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUGGESTIONS 

There are infinite ways to approaeh educating yoursalf and 
your paopla concerning death. As with any topic, individuals re¬ 
act differently. You aust begin by selecting a process that is 
coefortable for both you and your people. 

How to Learn about Your People 

The key to leading any organization is knowing your people. 
The better you know your people, the aore successful you will be 
at both predicting and directing their actions. A fighter squad¬ 
ron is saall enough to allow the coaaander to know everyone in the 
squadron fairly well. A good technique is to "chat" with thea in¬ 
dividually. A little preparation prior to the chat should inolude 
a records check to learn specifio details unique to each indi¬ 
vidual. Details such as hoae town, schools, religion, and 
previous jobs can be Interjected into the interview to deaonstrate 
your ooncern and Interest in the person. It will be obvious that 
you have taken tlae to dig out the specifics. Once the individual 
recognizes that you are Interested in hla or her, he/she will be- 
coae aore open with you. You will be a better coaaander froa 
knowing your people better. 

You should use every opportunity to learn aore about your 
people to keep abreast of their concerns and probleas. It is a 
continuing process that will pay large dividends throughout your 
tour as coaaander. Preparation to face death is just one part of 
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the process. 

CHECKLIST 

1. Rsvisw personnel records 

2. Conduct individual interviews 

3. Capture unique characteristics of each individual/faaily 

4. Develop a file for each individual/faaily 

5. Update file every six months 

How to Learn Classical Reactions 

Knowing the olassioal reactions to death will help remove 
much of the unknown associated with facing death. Reading is an 
excellent way to learn, and there is plenty of material available. 
Begin with the books by Elisabeth Kubler-Ross. <7* — > Also, use 
the professionals available in the clergy and in mental health. 
These people are professionally trained to face death and will 
help. They will have sufficient literature to provide condensed 
versions of the topics you need to study. The combination of 

knowing your people and knowing typloal, expected reactions 
builds a very solid foundation on which you can lead the squadron 
through a death. 

CHECKLIST 

1. Establish a reading program 

2. Visit with chaplain 

3. Visit with mental health 

4. Develop an abbreviated handout for squadron members 
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How to Learn the Procedures 


The Air Fore* has ragulationa and proeaduraa to eovar any 
contingency, and daath is no axcaption. Tha education process in¬ 
cludes becoming familiar with these procedures. 

Every concerned agenoy has a checklist and regulation to fol¬ 
low when there is an aircraft accident. The best way to learn 
these procedures is to visit the responsible individuals, review 
their checklists and regulations, and ask questions. Priaary 
players Include the coaaand post, personal affairs, mortuary af¬ 
fairs, staff Judge advocate, and the chaplain. Host of the proce¬ 
dures overlap but naturally eaphasize the agency's speoifio area 
of expertise or responsibility. 

Once these procedures are reviewed and become faailiar to 
you, you may want to keep a file of the sore pertinent informa¬ 
tion. You may even want to develop a checklist of your own. 


CHECKLIST 

1. Revie 

- AFP 

- AFR 

- AFR 

- AFR 

2. Visit 

3. Visit 

4. Visit 

5. Visit 

6. Visit 


< regulations 

211-15, Benefits 

30-25, Casualty Affairs 

143-6, Personal Property 

143-1, Mortuary Affairs 

command post and review oheoklist 

chaplain and review checklist 

Casualty Affairs and review checklist 

Mortuary Affairs and review checklist 

Staff Judge Advocate and review checklist 
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7. Develop your Squadron Coaaandar checklist 

8. Prapara an abbravlatad handout for squadron aaabars 

How to Eduoata your Paoola 

It is not anough for just tha squadron coaaandar to ba pra- 
parad to faoa daath. You aust shara this inforaation with your 
squadron aaabars. This can ba a ticklish task, however, bacausa 
pilots typically dany tha prospacts of daath, and prafer not to 
discuss tha topic. Getting thea intarastad requires a great deal 
of taot. 

You, tha squadron coaaandar, are once again tha focal point. 
You can start with short sessions during squadron aeetings to 
cover procedures for accidents. What is tha notification process? 
Why do you not aaka personal telephone calls? You can Introduce 
tha subjaot of benefits by asking about tha status of wills. You 
aay want to follow-up with appotntaents with tha staff Judge advo¬ 
cate for those that don*t have wills. Once tha ica is broken you 
can hold specific sessions to cover procedures. You aay want to 
Invite tha chaplain and/or tha Personal Affairs Officer to present 
a short briefing to tha group. It is beneflolal to invite tha 
wives and include a picnic or cookout. Functions at tha club are 
also appropriate and aay ba ooabinad with Happy Hour. Tha key is 
to provide pertinent Inforaation in an ataosphere coafortabla to 
all. Any technique that works is worth tha effort. 

Thera are soaa pitfalls. Tha squadron coaaandar should keep 
close control of tha agenda. Should your people lose interest or 
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the reaulta aay not be favorable 


Haka aura tha in-* 


feel forced, 

foraation la praaantad in an intaraating aannar. If aoaaona 
apaaka, ravlaw tha ’’acript" and aaka aura it ia in fightar pilot 
languaga. Kaap it abort and aiapla, and ahow ganuina ooncarn. 
Uaing paraonai experiencea to aat tha ataga ia excellent. Reaern- 
bar, about half your aquadron will ba addraaaing tha topic for tha 
firat tlaa. If your paopla laarn, tha affort will ba worthwhile. 
If your people don’t learn. It will be a waate of time. 


CHECKLI ST 

1. Diatrlbuta handout on claaaical raactlona to death 

2. Diatrlbuta handout on aecidantal daath prooaduraa 

3. Conduct aquadron aeatinga with apousaa 

- Caaualty Affaira praaentation 

- Mortuary Affaira praaantatlon 

- Chaplain praaantatlon 

4. Update annually 


How to Keep it Moving 

You are tha laadar of your aquadron. You auat aat the atage 
to educate both youraalf and your aquadron eaobara by developing 
and following a plan. You auat fooua on tha future no matter what 
tha dlvlaiona are. Taka time in working through daath, but don’t 
loaa focua. You abaolutaly muat keep tha big picture as you work 
through a daath altuation. It will only work if you, tha com¬ 
mander, are prepared and will lead! 
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